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At this stage it is unlikely that we will restart normal events before the end of September, but the Committee will 
continue to meet monthly to review this. Taking into account official advice and access to our meeting room it’s 
possible that we may restart some events from the end of July. AS members can appreciate, it’s impossible to predict 
how things will progress and given our older demographic we will remain cautious. 


The virtual webinars using Zoom continue to be popular. We currently plan approximately three each month to cover 
plants and birds. Subcommittees are also meeting virtually. Watch out for emails, or check on the club website and on 


Facebook, for information and login details on these events as they are scheduled. As far as possible we'll announce in 
the Geelong Naturalist as well. 








In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Chris Lindorff, Anakie; Naomi Wells, Portarlington 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 29 June 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog—to the editor. 
The editor for the July edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Jane Morrow morrowjane5@gmail.com 


GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information is also available 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 


Geelong Naturalist on Trove 


Recent copies of our magazine are now being uploaded digitally to the National and State Libraries and are 
downloadable from Trove. 


You can find them quickly via this short link bit.ly/Geelong Naturalist 








Obtain your username and password to add records to the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Login is required if you wish to add observations. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 








The photo on the front cover, by Peter Crowcroft, shows a Southern Boxer Bark Mantis Paraoxypilus tasmaniensis, 
photographed at Anglesea Lorne State Park on 5/5/2020 (referred to in the May invertebrates report, pp. 15-16). 


The photo on the back cover, by George Appleby is a White-fronted Tern, seen at Blue Rocks on 15/5/2020 (referred to 
in the May bird observations—some highlights, reported on p. 4). 





Mailing Roster 
June: Joan Kern 
July: Jan Venters 








City Nature Challenge 


he City Nature Challenge (CNC) concluded at 

midnight on Sunday 3 May. Geelong’s position in 
relation to the 244 participating cities is reported here with 
a summary showing ranking and totals for a variety of 
categories. This year the CNC rules were amended and 
the activity was no longer considered a competition due 
to the impact of the COVID-19 pandemic. The organisers 
proceeded with the CNC on the basis that it would 
provide people with an opportunity to connect with nature. 
One of the prime objectives of the CNC is to foster 
observation and recording of nature using the iNaturalist 
system, and this remained the case in 2020. 


Despite the difficulties, and much hardship experienced in 
some cities, the CNC organisers reported that thousands 
more people participated this year compared with 2019. 
The total species count was up, even though total 
observations were 150 000 fewer than last year. 


For us in Geelong, the process was very new. | thought 
you might wish to see how we ranked against other cities 
as if it were still a competition. Table 1 shows various 
CNC categories and our corresponding ranking on the 
leader board. 


Geelong data by CNC Categories 
Total Observations (5949) 40 

Total Verifiable Observations (5496) 
Total Research Observations (3740) 


Total Species (1384) 30 


Total Verifiable Species (1292) 


Total Research Species (962) 16 
Total Observers (135) 73 


Total Identifiers (266) 


Table 1. Geelong rankings by CNC category 





It is clear from these relative rankings that our standing in 
the CNC has been exemplary! Our performance is in the 
top 10 percentile of participating cities for Research 
Grade observations for any organisation—let alone a 
volunteer-based nature appreciation club. This is a 
rewarding outcome for all participants. It reinforces our 
already good reputation achieved over many years 
through involvement in other surveys and citizen science 
programs. The collected biodiversity and species 
information will be of benefit within the community and for 
use by relevant local and state government authorities. 


Examining the CNC tables across the 67 cities with a 
population between 100 000 and one million shows that 
Geelong ranked fourth in total observations following 
Chiayi (Taiwan), Gainesville (Florida) and Christchurch 
(New Zealand). Christchurch had been identified as a 
benchmark city for us in planning for the event. It is 


Rod Lowther 


pleasing to see that we achieved—in our first year—a 
comparable outcome to this New Zealand city which had 
participated in 2019. 


Geelong ranked sixth for total observations for cities 
within our climate region (Warm Temperate Oceanic), 
comprising a subset of 37 cities, and third for total 
species in this category. In the total species count we 
were just behind Christchurch and Asheville (North 
Carolina). However, when looking at Geelong numbers 
for total verifiable and research grade species we 
achieved the No 1 ranking. The city nature challenge 
climate grouping is based on the Koppen Climate 
Classification. 


Looking to individual contributions: 

The six top observers for Geelong were Helen 
Schofield, Rod Lowther, Trevor Prowd, Lachie Forbes, 
Naomi Wells and Jeff Dagg. 


The six top local identifiers were Lorraine Phelan, 
Helen Schofield, Beth Ross, Graham Possingham, 
Marilyn Hewish and Naomi Wells. 


Overall, it was a great effort from all our observers and 
identifiers. While the CNC was not a formal competition, 

| would nevertheless like to acknowledge the immense 
contribution Helen Schofield and Lorraine Phelan made to 
Geelong’s success, and feel it right and justifiable that 
they jointly share the title ‘Geelong CNC 2020 Champion 
Naturalist’. 


Acknowledgements: 

18 webinars were held prior to, and during, the CNC with 
more than 80 people attending at least one session giving 
a total of 242 attendees across all sessions. The 
webinars covered iNaturalist familiarisation, plus nature 
information presentations. These presentations were 
recorded and made available for viewing via our 
Facebook page. There were 94 viewings online as of 
Monday 18 May. Thanks to those involved in these 
information sessions. 


Thanks to presenters Thomas Mesaglio for 
‘Beachcombing for all occasions’; Guy Dutson for ‘Frogs 
and reptiles of the Geelong region’; Peter Crowcroft for 
his presentation and demonstration on ‘Mothing at home’; 
and Bernie and Barry Lingham for their excellent ‘Hints on 
photographing and identifying plants’ talk. These 
webinars were all very well attended and generated much 
interest and discussion in preparation for the CNC. 


Thanks to Jenny Possingham in preparing and making 
available her informative guide on ‘Mobile phone 
photography’. The presentation was available for public 
viewing on the CNC Facebook page and received over 
100 views. 


Our thanks to individuals outside our region who aided 
and advised; Stephen Fricker (University of South 
Australia) for coordinating an identification workshop with 
Australian experts; and Michelle Neil (Secretary of the 
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Australian Citizen Science Association) for preparing and 
placing in the national press, communication material for 
government authorities. 


Finally, thanks to the City of Greater Geelong and the 
Corangamite Catchment Management Authority for 
sponsorship, and to their representatives Jeanette Spittle, 
Trevor Prowd, Sarah Martin and Olivia Brandimarti for 


As a club we had good support from Michael Keogh aka promotion of the event. 


‘Bushbandit’; Thomas Mesaglio aka ‘the beachcomber’; 
Reiner Richter and Victor Fazio who helped with 
identifications—greatly appreciated. The combination of 
their contribution with our local identification team is a 
primary reason why Geelong achieved a significant 
number of Research Grade observations. Well done! 


Thanks to all who participated in our inaugural City Nature 
Challenge. | was glad to hear from your feedback that so 
many people had a fun time being involved. 


The CNC is coordinated globally by the California 
Academy of Sciences and Natural History Museum Los 


Angeles https://citynaturechallenge.orq/. 


Filling in the gaps—birding geographically! 
Craig Morley, Geelong Bird Report Editor 


s we begin to come out of COVID-19 lock down, we 

have a few more options for getting out and about to 
enjoy some fresh air and the natural environment. In the 
Geelong Bird Report 2013-2016 maps of seasonal survey 
coverage were published (pp. 4—5). The maps for 
June—September are reproduced here so that 
observers—within the limits of current regulations and 
what you feel comfortable with—might ‘go birding’ to fill in 


the gaps in areas on the map where bird observations 
were not made in 2013-2016. 


For more detail of the Geelong region map refer to Figure 
1, p. 3, in the Report with the grid of latitude and 
longitude. If you do not have your copy of the Geelong 
Bird Report 2013-2016, please visit our web-site and 
download it: 


https ://www.gfnc.org.au/about-us/publications 
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Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 
deductible. 
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Photographing ‘junk’ birds 


y plans for the 2020 City Nature Challenge (CNC) 

involved mothing at night and walking during the 
day to photograph birds in Bacchus Marsh. We live in 
suburbia and so many of my targets were ‘junk’ birds 
(Common Mynas, House Sparrows etc). Others were 
urbanised native birds. They were never going to be 
rarities. | wasn’t going to see any waterbirds unless they 
flew over (slowly). The Lerderderg River is nearby but the 
walking tracks beside it are well used and ducks and 
coots are scarce. 


| aimed for birds | could find within walking distance while 
| was moving at normal speed—no hides, no lying-in wait, 
no creeping up on them. They had to be tame enough to 
perch within the zoom limit on my Coolpix camera. 


In the end it was mission accomplished, but what a 
strange mission it was. No self-respecting bird 
photographer would have such low aims. But | added 16 
photographic records to the Moorabool CNC list and had 
some fun doing it. Some birds were easier and some a lot 
harder to come by than | expected. Maybe | discovered 
something interesting about changes in the local 
distribution of Crested Pigeons, Spotted Doves and 
House Sparrows. 


In order, these are the ones | ‘captured’. 


24 April 

Until mid-afternoon | was busy identifying moth photos 
from the night before and entering them in iNaturalist. | 
had an afternoon nap and then Dean and | did our daily 
walk past the Council Chambers. On the lawns there was 
an Australian Magpie and some Red-rumped Parrots. 
Both allowed me to approach but they did have an 
annoying tendency to keep their backs towards me. 


25 April 

When | came to the kitchen window in the morning, | 
could see two Crested Pigeons feeding in our grass. 
They didn’t exist in Bacchus Marsh when we moved to 
our current house in 1991 but they’re now in our yard 
most days. | snapped a few photos through the window, 
then noticed movement near the back fence. | rested the 
camera on the window sill, racked my zoom out to full, 
touched the focus button and snapped off a series of 
photos. | didn’t have a clue what | was photographing as 
the birds were in shadow. They proved to be Common 
Blackbirds and Common Mynas and | got some nice 
sharp pics of each. Never have these species given me 
such enjoyment. They all count in the CNC. 


Our late-afternoon walk past the Council Chambers 
produced a Galah perched on a power pole. A Little 
Raven called continually from very low down in a tree by 
the road. | couldn’t see it as the sun was in my eyes. | 
pointed the camera towards the call. Fortunately, the 
camera had better vision than | did and captured the bird 
in a clear space among the branches—a side-on 
silhouette with the white eye and short throat feathers 
showing well. 


Marilyn Hewish 


As we arrived home Common Starlings were gathering 
on the wires in preparation for roosting. | was starting to 
gain an appreciation for the sharpness of the pictures 
produced by my camera at full lens extension. My only 
problem was in holding the camera still at high 
magnification. Those birds did a lot of jumping around on 
the screen while staying perfectly still. 


In the evening | remembered our Welcome Swallow 
which roosts all year at night on a beam in our garage. 
| apologised for briefly disturbing its sleep with the flash. 


26 April 

We have a pair of Masked Lapwings that appear in our 
garden every few days. This was the morning they 
returned. They’re very tame and remain resting beside 
our driveway as we drive in and out. The photography 
was easy. 


In the afternoon we walked beside the Lerderderg River. 
This is a good place for birds, but the honeyeaters and 
lorikeets stayed hidden in the treetops. For the first time 
ever, we Saw no Superb Fairywrens in the grass beside 
the track. My only new bird was a Spotted Dove perched 
on wires about 150 metres away. By leaning ona 
fencepost to steady myself, | got a photo good enough for 
identification. They don’t seem as common as they used 
to be in Bacchus Marsh. Maybe there’s competition with 
Crested Pigeons. 


In the late afternoon, | lay in wait for the New Holland 
Honeyeaters which had been visiting a neighbour’s 
flowering shrub. They were nowhere to be seen. But the 
other neighbours came to the rescue with a flowering 
Hakea laurina. The birds were fast, but eventually my 
ambush paid off. 


27 April 

This was my last chance. | was missing House Sparrows 
(no sign up to now), Sulphur-crested Cockatoos (Seen 
flying over but not perched), Magpie-larks (heard only) 
and Willie Wagtails (one had been in the garden for 
weeks but went missing on the crucial days). So we went 
back to the river. | took a shot at extreme distance of 
several small birds lined up on a wire fence. | had no idea 
what they were until | got home and blew up the pic on 
the big screen. They were my sought-after House 
Sparrows, but why were they so hard to find. They used 
to be common all through the town. Thinking about it, | 
realised they hadn’t been in our garden for some time, 
maybe years. Why not? 


| saw a big bird of prey circling but as | raised the camera 
it headed off towards the horizon. Craig Morley and | 
looked at my distant photos and thought it was a Little 
Eagle, but we weren’t 100 per cent confident so it didn’t 
go into iNaturalist. Dean and | walked alongside the wire 
fence where the sparrows had perched, and as | glanced 
to my right | was face to face with a Magpie-lark perched 
in a shrub. | gently placed the camera up against the 
fence. Luckily it focused on the bird, not the wires. 
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| knew Sulphur-crested Cockatoos came to a local park 
in the late afternoon in preparation for roosting. As we 
arrived, they were coming too. One perched in the top of 
a tree in bright sunlight. Beautiful. As we turned to walk 
back to the car, a Willie Wagtail flew down on the track 





Magpie-lark, 27/4/2020 


in front of us. At last—my bogey bird. And then a jogger 
ran right at it, disturbing it so it flew up into a tree. | 
cursed the jogger—lI thought I’d lost my chance. But there 
must have been something delicious on the path because 
the bird was back in an instant. Done! 





Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 27/4/2020 
Photos: Marilyn Hewish 





May bird observations—some highlights 


B ird observers in the Geelong district are scattered 
over a very wide range of locations and habitats. So, 
we are in the enviable position of having a monthly view 
of what birds occur on a regular basis right across our 
recording area. With most of our movement still being 
restricted due to the Covid19 containment strategy, it is 
fascinating to see the great diversity of birds still being 
reported. 


Swift Parrots are one of only two migratory parrots in the 
world, the other being our very own Orange-bellied 
Parrot. With loss of breeding habitat in Tasmania and 
poor flowering in many parts of their historical mainland 
box-ironbark forests, the Swift Parrot population has 
been severely depleted and the future is uncertain for this 
fast flying, stunningly beautiful parrot. The Yellow Gum 
remnants of Ocean Grove have long been a stopping off 
point for birds, presumably as soon as they arrive on the 
mainland from Tasmania. Though numbers are now 
worryingly small, they are still seen most years, especially 
early in the autumn-winter season. Six birds have been 
observed recently utilising this endemic eucalypt species. 
Swift Parrots will feed from nectar laden flowers as well 
as sugary lerp when it is available. In some years we 
have also had records from the drier eucalypt country 
around Anakie, You Yangs and Bannockburn. It will be 
interesting to see if Swift Parrots use these forests again 
this year. The wetter coastal forests of New South Wales 
and even southern Queensland have been more 
favoured over the past five or so years. Well out of our 
region, but to add to the puzzle of these fascinating birds 
there is the amazing record of an exhausted adult male 
which recently turned up on Lord Howe Island! 


It was very interesting to see a single Cattle Egret 
recorded at Lake Victoria—a first for the species at this 
location. Several pairs of Black Swans are reminding us 
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John Newman and Craig Morley 


they breed whenever the conditions are right, including a 
pair using an old nest in the Breamlea saltmarsh where 
water levels are high. 


A White-fronted Tern at Blue Rocks was a very 
interesting find and showed the diagnostic ‘zig-zag’ 
pattern and white line along the top of the folded 
primaries (see Back Cover image). This graceful tern is 
occasionally seen off our coast over winter and may be 
seen roosting on sandy and rocky sites such as Point 
Lonsdale to the east and Apollo Bay and Marengo to the 
west. This Blue Rocks record, in the company of Crested 
Terns, reminds us all to carefully scan flocks of roosting 
terns and gulls for unusual species. 


The much-anticipated Flame Robins, Golden Whistlers 
and Gang-gang Cockatoos have been delighting many 
observers from various locations this month. They 
certainly add a splash of colour to what can be otherwise 
grey days. 


Thank you to all the observers who so keenly and 
willingly record their bird observations as highlight 
records to the GFNC web-site: https://www.gfnc.org.au/ 
observations/bird-observations or directly as complete or 
incidental records to eBird Australia https://ebird.org/ 
australia/region/AU-VIC-GGE?yr=all&m=&rank=Irec. 


Alison Watson, Andrea Dennett, Angus Hartshorn, Barry 
Lingham, Bernie Lingham, Brad Ferrier, Bridget Inder, Chrissy 
Freestone, Colin Cannard, Craig Morley, David Tytherleigh, 
Deborah Evans, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Graeme Tribe, 
Graham Possingham, Guy Dutson, Jane Morrow, Jeff Dagg, 
Jennie Turner, Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, John 
Newman, Lorraine Phelan, Lynne Clarke, Margaret Alcorn, 
Owen Cook, Paul Schillier, Peter Sullivan, Phil Hunter, Phil 
Watson, Richard Alcorn, Richard Weatherly, Robert Missen, 
Rod Lowther, Ross Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Sandra Lea-Wood, 
Tom Fletcher, Trevor Hodson, Wendy Cook. 


eBird Global Big Day 
9 May 2020 


nother eBird Global—this time very local—Big Day 

has come and gone. Well done to the many 
members and friends of the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club (GFNC) who participated and contributed within the 
constraints of the COVID-19 restrictions. It was really 
pleasing, and encouraging, to see new contributors 
getting involved. Whether this was the beginning of your 
eBird journey, or the next step, may your use of eBird for 
bird records be long and very enjoyable. 


Results 

121 species and 123 lists for Greater Geelong 
https://ebird.org/top100?locInfo.regionCode=AU-VIC- 
GGE&yr=BIGDAY_2020a 


Personally, it was very enjoyable and insightful to see 
‘local’ lists coming in from gardens or the local parks or 
wetlands, without them being swamped by ‘early start 
lists’ from the Western Treatment Plant, Werribee—as 
would usually happen without COVID-19 restrictions. 


68 species and 18 lists for Surf Coast 
https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-SUR?yr=BIGDAY_2020a 


Craig Morley for the Bird Group 


For Moorabool 
https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-MOO?yr=BIGDAY_2020a 


For Golden Plains 
https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-GOL?yr=BIGDAY_2020a 


For the state of Victoria 


https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020a&m=&rank=lrec 


And the global total for 9 May 2020 stands at 6479 
species from more than 120 000 lists contributed by 
50 072 participants 
https://ebird.org/australia/news/global-big-day-2020- 
birdings-biggest-team 


Thanks again to all who participated and contributed. It 
really was most pleasing and heartening to see so many 
GFNC members and friends involved. 


The next opportunity to get out and enjoy an eBird Global 
Big Day will be in the austral spring in early October 
when—COVID-19 permitting—we can head out again 
and enjoy the spring migrants and everything that birding 
in spring has to offer! 





Sparrovale 


The City of Greater Geelong has released a draft 

20-year master plan for the Sparrovale Wetlands, a new 
world class 500-hectare nature reserve being created 
near Armstrong Creek. The mix of natural and 
constructed wetlands will be home to a vast range of plant 
and animal life, protecting and increasing the region’s 
biodiversity and serving as a major drawcard for locals 
and visitors. 


The draft master plan divides the development of the 
wetlands into three phases: 


Phase one (2019-2022): completion of major drainage 
infrastructure works, pest plant and animal control, 
protection of threatened flora and fauna 


Phase two (2022-2030): establishment of public reserve, 
plus continued pest plant and animal control and 
revegetation 


Phase three (2030-2040): connection of the Barwon 
River Trail to Geelong, and promotion of Sparrovale 
Wetlands as a key tourism, environmental, cultural and 
recreational site for the region. 


The draft master plan has been developed with input from 
Parks Victoria, the Department of Environment, Land, 


Wetlands 
Craig Morley 


Water and Planning, the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority and the Wathaurung Aboriginal 
Corporation. 


The community is invited to have its say on the draft 
master plan. We recommend that you read the master 
plan, including the three implementation plans, before 
providing your comments. Download a copy of the master 
plan and have your say by 9 July 
https://yoursay.geelongaustralia.com.au/SWMP 


The GFNC has already been involved. Members have 
made several site visits, including some preliminary fauna 
surveys. We will be involved in ongoing bird surveys at 
the extensive site with records being submitted to various 
eBird Hotspots. 


Craig Morley will be preparing and collating the club’s 
response but please feel free to follow the link and have 
your say. One important point to reinforce is that the 
massive area to the east of the site known as the 
Floodplain Conservation Area must remain under the 
management of the City of Greater Geelong and not 
come under the management of Field and Game 
Australia. 
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Magpies: the ancient songbird in our backyard 


KS 
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Female feeding, Point Lonsdale 22/10/2016 


= arly one morning just after we had moved to our 
present home in Point Lonsdale, we discovered in 
the backyard four very young magpies. They had been 
blown out of the nest prematurely by a howling gale 
during the previous night. Our initial concern about the 
need for rescue disappeared with the arrival of both 
parent birds. They were agitated and quickly moved their 
very dependent young to a corner of the yard, fed them 
and kept us at bay—the male bird in the branches above 
our heads. Across the next two weeks we could only 
keep an eye out for predators and give the parents some 
supplementary food, until the young birds were able to fly 
to low branches. This was the beginning though we didn't 
appreciate it at the time of a decade long connection with 
these birds. Like thousands of people around Australia 
we have enjoyed a close acquaintance with a pair of 
magpies and each season with their maturing offspring. 


Magpies are very familiar to most people as they largely 
live around urban areas. But as we observed them 
across several seasons, we realised that we had little real 
understanding and couldn’t find answers to many of the 
questions their behaviour generated. We were delighted 
to discover Gisela Kaplan’s first comprehensive account 
of the magpie published in 2004. A revised edition 
published in May last year incorporated considerable new 
research. The first thing we learned, which confirmed our 
observations, was that these birds are territorial and 
maintain stable territories year-round. This magpie pair 
defended their territory and cared for young with great 
vigilance and cooperation between male and female that 
has visibly contributed to the successful rearing and 
development of their offspring. We estimate that they 
have raised about 23 healthy offspring across nine 
seasons. This is reassuring as recent research indicates 
that numbers are declining in some regions. It is 
estimated that magpies can live from 25 to 30 years, so 
this pair are likely to contribute well to population 
numbers. What has become clear is that they did not 
‘drop into our backyard’, rather we moved into their 
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Carole Barwick 


Male magpie at nest site, Point Lonsdale 29/9/2018 


Photos: Carole Barwick 


territory which we estimate covers about 20—30 acres. 
We have witnessed a successful breeding pair, but this is 
not the norm. Robert Carrick found from his population 
research that few secure a territory and these don’t breed 
till their fifth year. He estimated that only 14 per cent of 
magpies succeed in breeding. 


At this point | should say a few words about our location, 
which has given us great scope for observation. Our rear 
boundary abuts previously rural land, now designated as 
a flood plain and conservation zone for Lake Victoria. It is 
a good environment with spreading trees and native 
saltmarsh. Some months after our first encounter, we 
removed the rear paling fence and cleared dense 
shrubbery in our garden to make the most of access to 
open landscape and sky. This enabled a wider field for 
observation and access. The magpies themselves have 
shown signs of taming and warming to us, for example, 
taking food from our hands. The male has never done 
this; he seems to remain constantly alert and watchful. 
All the birds will come to a whistle and often call in an 
unmistakeable request for food. We have never been 
swooped. 


What have we observed? A stable breeding pair, each 
with clear roles. The male is a large bird with the classic 
bright white back of southern magpies, who throughout 
the year is vigilant and aggressive in defending the 
territory continuously; mostly swooping other birds even 
as large as ibis and ducks. He displays wonderful flight 
skills. The female with a grey pencilled back defends, as 
do juveniles when older. Breeding commences at the 
same time each year, mid-July/early August. The first 
sign is the male magpie vigorously chasing off remaining 
juveniles with sharp jabs of his beak. This marks a 
sudden end to the year-long nurturing and teaching 
period. At the same time the female starts nest 
construction. We have seen her carrying twigs and other 
material, though it is always difficult to see her at the 
nesting site. Similar nesting sites have been repeatedly 
chosen, with several changes. Once it was because a 


tree was removed to the north of us and one season a 
few years ago she built close to our front door ina 
Coastal Banksia. Generally, the site chosen is about 300 
metres away. Research confirms that the female chooses 
the site and builds the nest alone as we have observed, 
and that the positioning is in the top branches, often at a 
height of about 10—15 metres with full exposure to sky 
and sun, which makes research done at nest height 
impressive! The female is then not seen for about three 
weeks as she incubates the eggs. There may be some 
feeding of the female by the male. After the young hatch 
we have observed the male at frequent intervals taking 
food to the nest. The fledglings appear in the nest tree 
about four weeks later. We have watched the female 
‘bulk up’ prior to nesting; after caring for fledglings for 
several months she is noticeably thinner. 


Shortly after the fledglings leave the nest the parents 
bring them nearer to us where we regularly provide fresh 
water and small amounts of supplementary food. There 
have been three, mostly four offspring each year; in one 
season only a single. They are very clumsy fliers for quite 
a few weeks, but learn rapidly, enjoying the lower 
branches of several nearby trees. Both parents are much 
occupied in feeding the young who follow them around 
the adjacent paddock begging while they are young. 
There is a long learning period and they feed equally 
across all their offspring. The temperament and physique 
of the young birds varies noticeably; some are smaller, 
less competent, ‘whingers’, who seem to remain 
dependent longer. In several seasons these smaller birds 
haven't survived events such as extremely hot north wind 
days. Others are bigger from the outset, develop more 
quickly and become independent early. Several well 
grown males have even left the ‘family’ group within 
months. While we have heard some of the young birds 
‘sing’ quietly to themselves for long periods when 


perching, the young do not make the attractive warbling 
song of adult birds, which is a territorial communication. 
We have watched wonderful play behaviour between the 
young as the summer progresses and what appears to 
be establishment of a pecking order. 


Our reading to understand behaviour and breeding 
patterns has made us aware of recent DNA research and 
new fossil evidence. It has been fascinating to learn that 
these birds and their wonderful song, which is taken for 
granted as a normal part of suburban life, is in fact one of 
the world’s most complex bird songs; that all modern 
songbirds evolved in Australia, and have a very ancient 
lineage. Tim Low makes the point that Australia’s birds 
are as unusual and distinct as its mammals and stand out 
in their behaviour, evolution and bio-geography. 
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News from the Committee 


Committee Members and AGM 

Bennie Lingham very kindly agreed to join the Committee 
to fill one of the vacancies and she was formally 
appointed at our meeting on 18 May. If anyone else is 
willing to help, then we always welcome extra hands. We 
still only have five ‘general committee’ positions filled of 
the nine agreed at the AGM in April 2019. Of course we 
do not currently have either a President or 
Vice-President! 


We are planning to hold a postponed AGM for 2020 on 4 
August, most likely via Zoom. This would be followed by a 
‘now normal’ webinar of general interest. We will give 
more information and formal notice in the July edition of 
the Geelong Naturalist. The (short) AGM needs a quorum 
of 10 per cent of members to be valid; approximately 25 
people. 


Working With Children (WWC) Checks 
Although club members do not often work with children as 


Graham Possingham 


part of club activities, it can happen and increasingly 
organisations we work with require a Working With 
Children Check. So, if you do have an active WWC check 
and there is any chance you might work with children as 
part of a club activity, please link the club to your card via 
your ‘MyCheck’ account 
https://www.workingwithchildren.vic.qgov.au/. 

The GFNC will be notified that you have registered and 
we do keep a record. 


The details to use are: 

Organisation name: GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS 
CLUB 

Postal number and street: PO BOX 1047 

Suburb: GEELONG 

State: VIC 

Postcode: 3220 

Phone: 03 5243 6997 
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The first one hundred bird species 


O n 13 June 2017, | commenced a daily eBird list for 
our home and surrounds at Freshwater Creek. On 1 
July 2019 | recorded the 100th bird species for the 
property on eBird. This report documents the process 
and the results to date. 


Background 

In late May 2017, I started to use eBird to record my bird 
observation data. In early June, | read a paper on Craig 
Morley’s 37 years of monthly birding data at Eastern Park 
in Geelong, which included Geelong Botanic Gardens 
(Morley 2017). | was excited by the scientific value and 
merit of this achievement. As a geologist with a 20+ year 
Career in mineral exploration, | highly value the collection 
of raw data as a basis for scientific research and 
discovery. Craig’s work seemed to me to be a celebration 
of the expected or ordinary bird, rather than a collection 
of highlight birds. | immediately resolved to do a daily bird 
list at my own property. 


Our property in Freshwater Creek comprises 10 hectares 
of gently sloping, south-facing open farmland with about 
0.5 hectare of cultivated garden around the house and 
sheds. The property was treeless when the original 
owners built the house in 1974. The garden, which 
loosely represents an open woodland environment, 
consists of mixed large eucalypts, together with other 
native understory species. There are also numerous 
deciduous introduced trees. Elsewhere, there are about 
800 linear metres of Cypress Pine and three-row mixed 
native tree plantations. Adjoining the house garden is a 
0.5 hectare plot of mixed eucalypts located on the 
neighbouring property. 


A small dam is located to the front of our house and a 
larger dam lies at the other end of the farm. The property 
has been cat-free since 1974 and is managed as a 
mini-farm, rather than for environmental purposes. 


My target of a daily bird list meant | was happy if | 
completed five to six bird lists per week. Over the period 
of May 2017 to January 2019, | was away for at least six 
months; nonetheless, | recorded 496 bird lists in 570 
days whilst at home. A completion rate of 87 per cent 
meant my target rate was achieved. The normal bird list 
takes about 25 minutes over a route of about 1 km. Birds 
are recorded if they can be seen from my property. This 
gives a range of about 25 hectares. 


Results 
The lists are all stored on eBird under the ‘Bogans Lane 
at Freshwater Creek, Mount Duneed’ hotspot 


https://ebird.org/australia/hotspot/L3871834. 


The first 50 bird species took less than a month to record 
(13 July 2017). Allowing for a month away in August, 60 
species took another month of observations 

(9 September 2017), and 70 species were recorded in 
another month and a half (18 October 2017). A fabulous 
spring, with irruptions of woodswallows and Scarlet 
Honeyeaters, and records of two cuckoos meant 80 
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species were recorded 12 days later (30 October 2017). 
The pace then slowed with the record of the 90th species 
taking another 5 months (22 March 2018). 


In five months of observations, from April 2018 to 
January 2019 (with 4 months away in WA), | went from 
90 to 98 recorded bird species at a rate of nearly two per 
month. The 99th bird took a further two months, being 
recorded on 30 March 2019. The one hundredth bird 
species was now eagerly awaited. | had visions of a 
highlight bird for the honour. My favourite candidate was 
the Australian Hobby. However, | was sure it would be a 
highlight bird as | had recorded a Diamond Firetail, a Pink 
Robin and a Barn Owl in the previous nine new records. 


After four frustrating months, no new candidate had been 
noted. Late in July, | was checking my Hotspot data for a 
date on another bird species when | saw that on 1 July 
2019, | had recorded a Rock Dove (Feral Pigeon). 
Unbeknown to me this had become my 100th bird 
species recorded. We are a bit far from suburban 
Geelong for them to be common. Upon reflection, | think 
this is an appropriate bird, as we should value the 
ordinary bird. 


A single Diamond Firetail, four sightings of a Black-eared 
Cuckoo over a two week period, and several Scarlet 
Honeyeaters have been the greatest surprises. 


Prior to the commencement of eBird lists, the following 
birds were recorded, but were not sighted during this 
period: 


Grey Goshawk 
Common Bronzewing 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Silver Gull 

Great Egret 

Nankeen Night Heron 
Buff-banded Rail 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Banded Lapwing 
Noisy Miner 

Jacky Winter 
Restless Flycatcher 


The 10 bird species that | would most like to add to the 
list are: 


Australian Hobby 
Hardhead 

Latham’s Snipe 
White-throated Needletail 
Pacific Swift 

Little Wattlebird 

Scarlet Robin 

Weebill 

Crested Shrike-tit 
Common Greenfinch 


The first one hundred 

Finally, | would like to present my list of one hundred bird 
species. Note: They are presented in reverse date order 
of when they were recorded, not taxonomic order. 


Colin’s list of 100 bird species 


100|Rock Dove | 1-Jul-19 50 [Brown Goshawk | 10-Jul-17 
99 |Barn Owl | 30-Mar-19] 49 [Nankeen Kestrel | 10-Jul-17 


Dusky Woodswallow 26-Jan-1 
ree Martin 23-Nov-1 
ack Kite 04-Nov-1 
hite-fronted Chat 23-Oct-1 
ittle Black Cormorant 29-Sep-1 
lack Swan 14-Sep-1 
ink Robin 04-May-1 
iamond Firetail 08-Apr-1 
awny Frogmouth 22-Mar-1 
ellow-billed Spoonbill 18-Mar-1 
lack-shouldered Kite 21-Jan-1 
reat Cormorant 06-Jan-1 
ttle Eagle 09-Dec-1 
wamp Harrier 09-Dec-1 
acred Kingfisher 24-Nov-1 
urasian Skylark 24-Nov-1 
ustralian Pelican 05-Nov-1 
tubble Quail 12-Nov-1 
ied Currawong 01-Nov-1 
histling Kite 31-Oct-1 
ellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 30-Oct-1 
urple-crowned Lorikeet 30-Oct-1 
30-Oct-1 
27-Oct-1 
22-Oct-1 
19-Oct-1 
18-Oct-1 
18-Oct-1 
18-Oct-1 
28-Sep-1 
23-Sep-1 
21-Sep-1 
20-Sep-1 
17-Sep-1 
11-Sep-1 
11-Sep-1 
10-Sep-1 
09-Sep-1 
09-Sep-1 
07-Sep-1 
04-Aug-11 
25-Jul-1 
24-Jul-1 
24-Jul-1 
21-Jul-1 
12-Jul-1 
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lack-eared Cuckoo 
an-tailed Cuckoo 

carlet Honeyeater 

asked Woodswallow 
hite-browed Woodswallow 
airy Martin 

lack-faced Cuckooshrike 
ame Robin 

ellow-faced Honeyeater 
triated Pardalote 

potted Dove 

allid Cuckoo 
rown-headed Honeyeater 
orsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
hite-necked Heron 
piny-cheeked Honeyeater 
hining Bronze-Cuckoo 
ilvereye 

rey Currawong 
ustralasian Pipit 

uropean Goldfinch 
hestnut Teal 

ustralian Shelduck 
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09-Jul-1 
07-Jul-1 
07-Jul-1 
06-Jul-1 
9-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
8-Jun-1 
7-Jun-1 
7-Jun-1 
7-Jun-1 
7-Jun-1 
6-Jun-1 
6-Jun-1 
6-Jun-1 
6-Jun-1 
6-Jun-1 
6-Jun-1 
5-Jun-1 
5-Jun-1 
5-Jun-1 
5-Jun-1 
5-Jun-1 
5-Jun-1 
5-Jun-1 
4-Jun-1 
4-Jun-1 
4-Jun-1 
4-Jun-1 
4-Jun-1 
3-Jun-1 
3-Jun-1 
3-Jun-1 
3-Jun-1 
3-Jun-1 
3-Jun-1 
3-Jun-1 


ustralian White Ibis 
ustralasian Grebe 
| 46 |Little Pied Cormorant 
| 45 |Musk Lorikeet 
| 44 [Pacific Black Duck 
| 43 |Collared Sparrowhawk 
| 42 | eregrine Falcon 
| 41 |Long-billed Corella 
| 40 |Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
| 39 |Yellow Thornbill 
| 38 |Golden Whistler 


rey Fantail 

| 36 |Crested Pigeon 
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elcome Swallow 
ommon Myna 
ustralian Wood Duck 
edge-tailed Eagle 
traw-necked Ibis 
| 28 [Rainbow Lorikeet 
ittle Corella 
| 26 [Crimson Rosella 
| 25 |New Holland Honeyeater 
| 24 |White-browed Scrubwren 
| 23 |Brown Thornbill 
| 22 | rey Shrikethrush 
| 21 [Masked Lapwing 
| 20 |Cattle Egret 
| 19 [Laughing Kookaburra 
| 48 |Brown Falcon 
alah 
| 46 [Common Blackbird 
| 15 [House Sparrow 
| 14 |Gang-gang Cockatoo 
| 43 |Eastern Rosella 
| 12 |Red-rumped Parrot 
| 11 |Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
| 40 [Willie Wagtail 
| 9 |Grey Teal 
Z hite-faced Heron 
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potted Pardalote 
uperb Fairywren 
ed Wattlebird 
ustralian Magpie 
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| 52 |Hoary-headed Grebe 12-Jul-17] 2. |Little Raven 13-Jun-17 
| 51 |Common Starling 11-Jul-17| 1 |Red-browed Finch 13-Jun-17 


Acknowledgements: 

| would like to thank Craig Morley who inspired me to 
produce a daily bird list and helped edit this note. | would 
also like to thank all the participants in the GFNC Bird 
Group who have helped improve my birding over the past 
three years. 





| encourage other members of the Bird Group to consider 
a regular bird list at their favourite site and to see what 
story emerges. 


Reference: 
Morley, C. (2017) ‘37 years of counting—building a 
long-term picture’, eBird News https://ebird.org/ 


australia/news/37-years-of-counting-building-a-long- 
term-picture. Accessed 17/5/2020. 
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OBP Mainland Release Trial Program 2020 


O n 19 April, 26 Orange-bellied Parrots (OBPs) were 
released from two sites for the 2020 Mainland 
Release Trial. This year we again released at The Spit 
Nature Conservation Reserve, a location used in 2019, 
and from a new site located in north Western Port Bay 


This year, at the Western Port site there have been some 
exciting innovations. These include preparing the 13 
birds, from Moonlit Sanctuary, in the pre-release aviaries 
on-site for seven weeks prior to release, rather than the 
usual one week. At The Spit 13 birds were released; 
eight from Healesville Sanctuary and five assisted 
migration birds. As per usual practice in the previous 


Craig Morley for the 
Orange-bellied Parrot Mainland Release Team 


three years of mainland release trials of captive-bred 
OBPs, the majority of birds released in 2020 were fitted 
with VHF transmitters. In an exciting innovation for the 
Recovery Team four birds, two at each site, were fitted 
with satellite trackers. 

For more information please follow this link: https:// 
www. swifft.net.au/resources/OBP%20Mainland% 


20Release%202020%202%20week%20update.pdf 


And if you are out and about getting some fresh air in 
these curious times, and you consider that you’ve 
observed an Orange-bellied Parrot, please let Craig know 


ASAP on craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 


Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund 


he Geelong Field Naturalists Club established the 

Environment Fund in 2015 to enable club members 
and the public to make tax deductible donations in 
support of the club’s purposes. 


The purposes of the association (Club) are: 


(1) To stimulate the study and appreciation of natural 
history by: 


a. lectures, discussions and visits to areas displaying 
features of ecological significance, 


b. taking part in ecological surveys and field studies from 
time to time. 


(2) To preserve and protect Australian flora and fauna. 


(3) To issue statements and comments on proposals 
regarding the management of areas of ecological 
significance, so as to aid the conservation of natural 
resources and the protection of endangered species and 
habitats. 


(4) To faithfully record information, to disseminate 
knowledge on and to act as a source of information and 
Opinion on matters relevant to the club’s purposes. 


(5) To establish and maintain a public fund to be called 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund for the 
specific purposes of supporting the environmental 
objectives and purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club Inc. 


The Fund has been established to receive all gifts of 
money and property for this purpose and any money 
received because of such gifts must be credited to the 
bank account of the Environment Fund. The Fund must 
not receive any other money or property into its account 
and it must comply with subdivision 30-E of the /ncome 
Tax Assessment Act 1997. 


Using the funds donated to the Fund the club has been 
able to provide financial support to a number of activities. 
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Influence of rodenticides on mortalities of raptors on 
the Bellarine Peninsula. Funding to Bellarine Landcare 
to support a portion of the costs of testing raptors and 
owls for the presence of rodenticides. 


Discovery and observation of nocturnal arboreal 
mammals and birds in nest hollows and boxes for 
expansion of the GFNC Fauna Group activities. 
Support for the purchase of a nest box inspection camera 
and associated equipment to be used by the Fauna 
Group in their regular survey activities. 


Have three decades of environmental changes 
impacted crested terns breeding in Bass Strait? A 
project undertaken by Jessica Radford, Honours student 
Deakin University, Geelong. 


Outcomes from these activities have been reported in the 
Geelong Naturalist and at GFNC meetings. 


Members of the Committee of Management for the fund 
are David Boyle (Chairman), Barry Lingham and Graham 
Possingham. Contact any of us if you would like to know 
more about the fund or how to make a tax-deductible 
donation to the fund, or have a project that you think 
worthy of support by the fund. 


Donations can be made at any time by electronic funds 
transfer: CBA Account BSB 06 3633 Account No. 
10287433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your 
name and that it is a donation to the GFN 
Environment Fund. We will issue you with a numbered 
receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations over 
$2.00 are tax deductible and can be made at any time. 
Such donations generate a tax deduction that can be 
declared for the financial year in which the donation was 
made. 


We are always willing to receive student and other 
proposals for activities that support the purposes of 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


May fauna report 


his month we have had some particularly interesting 

mammal sightings, including a number of 
observations of dolphins, both in Port Philip and off the 
Bellarine Peninsula coast. 


It was good to get several sightings of Grey-headed 
Flying-foxes—we have had all too few of these wonderful 
creatures so far this year. They are particularly vulnerable 
to the hot weather that we experienced during summer, 
with many succumbing to the heat. 


Common Ringtail Possums are one of the few mammals 
that have successfully adapted to living in the Geelong 
suburbs. But there are a number of hazards that they 
face, including motor-vehicles and cats. | was saddened 
to find the remains of a small possum on the nature strip 
in Victoria Terrace in Belmont. It clearly was the victim of 
one of the neighbourhood cats. 


So, the following are observations that have been lodged 
on the Club’s observation page: 


Short-beaked Echidna: one observed on North Track in 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 17 May (GP,JPo). 


Common Ringtail Possum: on 24 April one was seen 
and photographed on a back fence in Highton (JN). 
Another was observed at Werribee Gorge on 23 May at 
night (RAu). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: five observed in Salt Swamp at 
the end of Belcher’s Lane on 24 April (GD). On 6 May a 
big mob of 15 was seen on Bancoora Swamp not far from 
the bicycle path near Barwon Reclamation Plant 
(BL,BML). Two were seen crossing Macs Track in the 
Brisbane Ranges National Park on 13 May (RAu), and at 
least 10 were observed in the northern section of the 
Bannockburn Bush Reserve on 16 May (JN) 


Swamp Wallaby: a family of three, including the joey, 
was noted on the bank of Waurn Ponds Creek south of 
Deakin University on 25 April (JN). At Bancoora on 6 
May, one was noted moving along a track inland from the 
sand dunes; ‘It barely missed jumping into me as it was 
moving along without looking ahead.’(BL). On 9 May one 
was observed quietly grazing in long grass along Waurn 
Ponds Creek at 2.30 p.m. (JN). At Werribee Gorge two 
were observed late in the afternoon on 23 May (RAu). 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: alarm calls were heard from 
three in Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove at night on 28 
April (TFl). Then, on 4 May at least three were heard 
calling from flowering Red Ironbarks at Ironbark Basin; 
none had been heard in the previous week in the 
flowering ironbarks at Distillery Creek (GD). 


House Mouse: on 23 May ‘while | was sitting and 
watching for a platypus, | heard a slight sound and turned 
to see a mouse heading for my bag of snacks! It re- 
appeared briefly then vanished—torch-light even on 
red-only seemed to disturb it.’ (RAu). 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Red Fox: one observed stalking through long grass just 
outside the fence-line at Deakin University at 3.00 p.m. 
on 9 May (JN). One was seen at Bannockburn when it 
ran across Harvey Road at 7.45 a.m. on 16 May (JN). On 
16 May at Hopetoun Park, east of Bacchus Marsh ‘when 
driving home from work at 11.30 p.m., | saw a fox run 
onto the Western Freeway. It was about to go in front of 
the car, but thought better of it and ran back the way it 
had come. It was gone in a flash!’ (RAu). 


Common Dolphin: offshore from Blue Rocks on 8 May, 
10 were seen travelling west,” porpoising’ as they went. 
The contrasting darker colour on the dorsal surface, with 
a pointed extension around the middle of the body, was 
conspicuous. They appeared to have relatively small or 
fine dorsal fins’ (GA). 


Dolphin sp.: at least 12 were seen in the bay just off 
Edwards Point on 10 May, in three different pods, 
working in a defined area before heading north. They 
were seen about an hour later in the same area 
(CFr,GA). On 23 May four were seen briefly, surfing at 
the back of the breakers off the Bluff at Barwon Heads, 
just before sunset (GA). 


Now that we are entering winter, according to the 
seasonal calendar that we usually adopt, it is unlikely that 
we will have many reptile sightings for several months. 
Also, most of the frog species will become much quieter 
than they have been over the milder autumn weather. 
One of the most unusual observations that we have had 
in the last month is that of a small population of Sudell’s 
Frogs at Indented Head on the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Common Eastern Froglet: on 22 May at least 10 were 
heard calling from along the east side of the main 
waterhole, and in the northern waterhole, at Jerringot at 
2.00 p.m. The water level is quite high in the reserve 
(BL). 


Sudell’s Frog: at least six calling in paddocks west and 
south of the Indented Head Woodland Reserve at night 
on 3 May. This is a species we rarely record so this 
observation is particularly significant in conservation 
terms (GD,BL) 


Brown Tree Frog: at Jerringot, at least four calling at 
2.30 p.m. on 22 May from along the track east of the 
main waterhole where Red Gums are growing (BL). 


Southern Water Skink: one, with a leg missing, came 
out to sit in the sunshine on top of the wood pile; another 
(with four legs!) caught and ate a cricket on 6 May 
(AW,PWa). 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard: on 24 April one found—it 
had been run over on the entrance road into the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve (JC). Maybe we need better 
signage there! On 19 May another was found curled up 
and out of sight in a ball of dry grass beneath a sheet of 
roofing iron at the Reserve (GD). 
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Blotched Blue-tongue Lizard: one basking beside the 
walking track at Jan Juc behind the golf course at 11.30 
a.m. on 24 April; it was about 25 cm long (GGt). 


Little Whip Snake: four were found underneath tiles in 
the Bannockburn Bush survey site on 17 May (GD). 


Tiger Snake: on 19 April at Ironbark Basin, a 
mature-sized individual was observed; it was plain 
olive-brown on the back, with yellowish-green under 


parts, and there were no visible bars across the body 
(GD). 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; 
BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; 

GA, George Appleby; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff 
Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; JC, Jenny Carr; 
JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham,; 

PWa, Phil Watson; RAu ,Ross Auchettl; TFl. Tom 
Fletcher. 





Jumping spiders 


Hl ave you ever heard spiders referred to as peacocks 
or jovial? | have met both these enchanting creatures 
in my garden. They are tiny spiders belonging to a large 
family known as jumping spiders (Family Salticidae). Only 
a few millimetres long, they can be brightly coloured, or 
patterned with duller hues to provide camouflage, or with 
markings which mimic a wasp or an ant. They sometimes 
appear to have a moustache, and all have excellent 
eyesight. They commonly turn towards movement, so 
when you watch them, they may be watching you. They 
can walk along a slender stick lying on the ground, as if it 
was a bridge above the leaf litter. Their movements are 
often swift or jerky. If you blink, the spider may vanish. 
Watch for movement, and you may see it again among 
the dead leaves. It might rush across the leaf, pause as if 
considering its next move, and then leap a few 
centimetres to another leaf or stick. 


The Peacock spider (Maratus sp.) | found was moving 
jerkily across the leaf litter. Its colouring caught my eye. 
Its brown abdomen had a central red spot surrounded by 
broad red lines and a brilliant blue tip. Its white pedipalps, 
which look like an extra set of short legs next to its mouth 
and have many uses, gave the spider the appearance of 
a snowy moustache. Its third pair of legs were covered in 
black hairs and had white feet which it lifted in turn and 
waved in the air. | watched until it disappeared into the 
leaf litter. This foot waving is the beginning of a courtship 
display by the male spider to a female. | did not see her 
with her much plainer colouring. If she shows interest, the 
male will continue waving his legs, lift his abdomen, 
unfold colourful side flaps and perform a dance for her. 
These displays, when recorded, caused the spiders to 
become internet sensations. 


Compared to the peacock, the Jovial Jumper spider 
(Apricia jovialis) was plainly coloured. From inside the 
house, | saw it on the outside of a window. It was black 
with a pointed abdomen, red-brown legs, and white 
pedipalps. When | went outside, | could see yellow 
markings on its abdomen. As it crept across the window, 
it paused regularly, twisting the front half of its body to 
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look around. With a casual glance, it could be mistaken 
for a small native wasp. This is an excellent form of 
protection from predators, which may happily attack a 
relatively harmless spider, but be wary of an aggressive 
stinging wasp. 


While these tiny spiders, usually much less than 1 cm 
long, need to be cautious of predators, they are 
themselves proficient hunters of insects, including 
mosquitoes. They have eight eyes, including two large 
ones at the front which are the most obvious, and can see 
all the way around. Rather than weaving a web, they are 
active daytime hunters, watching for prey, approaching 
carefully and using their strong third and fourth pairs of 
legs to leap on their meal. At night, they retreat to their 
silk sanctuary, woven into a crevice in a rock or bark or 
under a plant. They also spend winter hibernating in these 
places, and in spring or summer the female will lay her 
eggs there. 


While the reason for the Peacock spider’s name is 
obvious, | could find no cause for naming the other spider 
jovial. While relatively plain, it was still more colourful than 
many spiders. It is because of their colours and intricate 
patterns that jumping spiders are considered to be among 
the most attractive spiders in the world. Although tiny, 
their large eyes and appearance of watchful curiosity 
attracts the interest of many people, even those who find 
larger spiders scary. They are found throughout the world. 
Australia is fortunate to have over 250 described species 
and certainly more that are yet to be discovered. 


Previously published in Meredith and District News, December 
2018. 


(Editor’s note: Scientific names sourced from the Atlas of Living 
Australia accessed 24/05/2020.) 

Jumping spiders https://bit.ly/2ZAcAOgs 

Jovial Jumper https://bit.ly/3c311iL 

Peacock spiders https://bit.ly/2 TDXfac 


Some spider activity observed this month 


a 





J B 





Garden Orb Weaving Spider Eriophora sp. web, glistening This grassy woven entrance to a spider burrow was found by 
after rain in Breamlea on 4/5/2020 Wendy Cook, in her yard (image taken 19/5/2020), The 
inhabitant has been identified as likely to be a wolf spider, as 
she carries her egg sac between her brown hind legs. She 
seems to like sunning herself and her egg sac on her front 
porch, when possible. All Wendy has seen of her is her egg 
sac and her hind legs. If alarmed she goes head first into her 
hole. 


Photo: Jennie Turner 


Photo: Wendy Cook 


City Nature Challenge Popular Photograph Award 


Rod Lowther 
Over the month, club members had the opportunity to Suffice to say, subject matters and people love their birds. 
nominate their favourite nature photo from the City Nature Two entries share the award as they could not be 
Challenge. An initial nomination process resulted in 60 separated, both receiving 60.8 per cent voting quota. 


potential candidates. The list of nominations was cut 

down to a short list of 22 photos. These were subject to a 

further round of voting. Club members decided on their 

five ‘best photos’ by way of a SurveyMonkey online poll. 

Thanks to all who either nominated a photo, and/or voted. Thanks to all the CNC participants, there were so many 
fantastic photos. 


Congratulations to Jen Carr capturing the very mobile 
Spotted Pardalote and to Geoff Gates with his close-up of 
a Rufus Bristlebird. 


M E S 


Spotted Pardalote Photo: Jen Carr Rufous Bristlebird Photo: Geoff Gates 
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May butterfly report 


VAY the colder weather there are fewer butterflies 
about, but as expected there are Cabbage Whites 
in abundance and that will continue. There are still some 
Meadow Argus, Yellow Admirals and one very late 
Australian Painted Lady. Saltbush Blues are at Jerringot 
in their usual spot by the bird hide, but also at Deakin 
University Waurn Ponds and Belmont. 


Valda Dedman 


Observers: 

AW, Alison Watson; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GA, George 
Appleby; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; 
HSc, Helen Schofield; LBr, Lance Brequet; LPh, Lorraine 
Phelan; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 
WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Green Grass-dart 5/5/20 Geelong Botanic 1 JPo 
Gardens 
7/5/20 Geelong Botanic 1. Settled for over 5 minutes | HSc,LBr 
Gardens on a Salvia flower. 


Cabbage White 5/5/20 The Outlook, Brisbane | Numerous Cabbage White 
Ranges butterflies flying, sometimes 
in pairs spiralling up 
together. Some were in the 
flowering red ironbarks. 
; 5 16/5/20 | Sutherlands Creek At least 20 on roadside. 
16/5/20 | Aireys Inlet 100. Common along coast 
walk, mainly on Correa alba 
which was in flower. 
Meadow Argus 5/5/20 Deakin University 1. In bright sunshine JN 
Waurn Ponds sunning itself on bark chips. 
9/5/20 Seaview Park, 1. Quite cold and windy. JPo,GP 
Belmont 
Australian Painted Lady | 27/5/20 | Ocean Grove Nature JPo,GP 
Reserve 


Yellow Admiral 8/5/20 
| 915/20 Pt Roadknight 


E Edwards Point to CFr 
Reserve 


| 1875/20 Aireys Inlet _——— JPo GP 


o Highton 1. Single butterfly flying 
around in semi-dark approx. 
5.15—5.30 p.m. Landed on 
shade cloth and settled in 
presumably for the night. 


Saltbush Blue 5/5/20 Deakin University At least 4 in planted gardens | JN 
Waurn Ponds circling each other in tight 
circles. 


18/5/20 | Jerringot 10. In saltbush, at the 
‘normal’ location by the bird 
hide. 
Common Grass-blue 16/5/20 | Sutherlands Creek 1. In bright sunshine on JN 
roadside grass. 
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May invertebrates report 


uring the four days of the City Nature Challenge, 

1413 invertebrate observations were recorded and 
380 species identified. Some 127 observers contributed 
to these totals. In comparison, the GFNC Invertebrates 
Collection grew in May by 942 observations with 316 
species found. 


The difference is that some members who contributed to 
iNaturalist specifically for the City Nature Challenge have 
not joined the GFNC Invertebrates Collection Project. We 
encourage you to do so as this is a ‘Members only 
Collection’. To join, sign into iNaturalist; go to 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gfnc-invertebrates- 
collection and click on the ‘Join’ tab. 


As of 22 May, the Collection has grown from 300 
observations (reported in the December 2019 issue of the 
Geelong Naturalist) to 4900 records. There are many 
historical photographic observations being added as 
members realise the value in having these observations 
made available to the scientific community. The benefit of 
the large number of photos now in iNaturalist is the 
continuous improvement in computer generated 
identification using species recognition software. 


One group of invertebrates worthy of mention is the 
Mantises (Order Mantodea). Sightings have been more 
prevalent during autumn, with 41 observations and six 
species found. Peter Crowcroft’s observation of a 
Southern Boxer Bark Mantis Paraoxypilus tasmanienis on 
5 May is a highlight (see Front Cover image). 


Extracted data from the iNaturalist GFNC Invertebrates 
Collection is tabled below and shows the specimen 
photos of six mantis species found within the Geelong 
BioBlitz; more female than male mantises were seen. We 
thank Matthew Connors who has assisted us with the 
identification, and particularly the sexing, of observation 
records. With his assistance, and our growing confidence 








Southern Borer Bark 


South African Mantis 


Rod Lowther 


in identification, all 41 observations are now classified as 
Research Grade. 


The life span of mantises varies from a short 4 to 8 
weeks, while other larger sized species have a life span 
of 4 to 6 months, or up to 12 months. Males are smaller 
than females in general and more mobile. For some 
species the female does not have wings, or is classified 
as short winged with limited ability to fly. 


The table on p.16 summarises some key features of each 
of the local species to assist with identification. | 
recommend that members review the photos in the 
GFNC iNaturalist Collection using these descriptions to 
help hone their skills in identifying the various species. 


The South African Mantis is an invasive species that was 
first recorded in Australia in 2009 by Adam Edmonds. 
Adam found a different mantis in a Grovedale house 
garden and sought identification from entomologists at 
Melbourne Museum (Walker 2015, p.1). Based on 
iNaturalist observations, Geelong remains a hot spot for 
this species with four observations noted during the City 
Nature Challenge, including one at the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens. Unfortunately, the aggressive nature of this 
species can result in native male mantises falling prey 
during sexual approach. In relation to the spread of this 
species, the matter is made worse in that the South 
African Mantis unmated females can produce viable 
offspring (Viomantis caffra, Wikipedia). While not yet 
officially declared a pest, some notable entomologists are 
recommending that specimens be removed from the wild, 
but of course people must be absolutely certain of their 
identification of the species for this to occur. 


As the colder weather of winter takes hold, invertebrate 
numbers decline and it may be a challenge finding these 
creatures. However, it’s still worthwhile keeping your 
eyes open when in the bush or garden to see what’s 
around. 





Mallee Grass Matis 


Pur ple wl noes Mantis 


ray Male 
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Key features of local Mantis species 


Description 


Australian Green 
Mantis 

Orthodera ministralis 
Adult 40 cm in length 


South African Mantis 
Miomantis caffra 
Adults are usually 
32-60 mm long 


False Garden Mantis 
Pseudomantis 
albofimbriata 

Females reach 70 mm 
while males reach 

50 mm 


Southern Boxer Bark 
Mantis 

Paraoxpilus 
tasmaniensis 

Length 20 mm 


Purple-winged Mantis 
Tenodera australasiae 
The females can grow 
to around 100 mm in 
body length, the males 
are a little smaller and 
more lightly built. 


Mallee Grass Mantis 
Archimantis sobrina 
Slender and up to 120 
mm 


This mantis is usually bright green with a blue spot 
on the fore legs. The thorax is broad and flat and 
nearly as wide as the abdomen. Like many mantis 
species, it has large bulging eyes in a triangular 
head. The adult male has wings; the female only 
wing buds. 


Appearance is pale green or brown, occasionally 
with pink or purplish colouration near the base of 
the forewing; hind wings are green or bright 
yellow. The thorax is narrower than the head, 
approximately one-third of body length; rounded 
dorsally and swollen over the leg attachment. 
There are multiple dark pigment spots on the inner 
surface of the fore legs. Males are smaller, 
slenderer and have longer antennae than females. 
The abdomen of an egg-bearing female extends 
well beyond the wings. Males often have yellow 
eyes which is not the case with any of the 
Australian native species. 

The false garden mantis is generally green or 
brown but rarely may come in other colours. This 
species has a distinctive dark spot on the foreleg. 
Females have short wings that only cover half of 
the abdomen, whereas males have wings that 
cover the full length of the abdomen. Males 
sometimes have yellow triangular markings on the 
underside of the abdomen. Females, being short 
winged, cannot fly but the male can; it is long 
winged and smaller than the female. 

This species is brown and very well 
camouflaged—distinctive for identification. The 
males are slender and fully winged, with wings 
patterned like a dead leaf or tree bark. The 
females are broader and wingless. The species 
are long legged with patches of bright orange on 
the front legs. The head has conical spines behind 
the eyes. 

These slender elegant mantids are generally 
coloured brown, with a long thin thorax and 
abdomen. The wings are purple or dark brown. 
The forelegs are spiny. Both males and females 
are winged and can fly. This mantis species feeds 
on a wide variety of other invertebrates. Due to 
their relatively delicate build, they usually prey on 
animals considerably smaller than themselves. 


A large, elongated, slender mantid; both sexes are 
brown but may also be light green. There is a 
white stripe down the back which is diagnostic for 
this species and easy to spot in all but the adult 
male. Body colour is not diagnostic for this species 
as it varies due to camouflage in the local 
environment. 


Habitat 


This Australia-wide species 
can often be found hidden in 
leafy scrub from ground to eye 
level. It feeds on small insects 
by ambushing them. In 
Victoria, the mantis may take 
up a year to reach maturity. 


This species hides under 
leaves. It is an introduced 
species and considered to be 
invasive. iNaturalist and ALA 
data indicate that the location 
is currently limited to Geelong 
and Melbourne with just a few 
records for Sydney, and a 
single sighting in Perth. 


This is one of the most 
common species of mantis in 
Australia. However, the range 
is mostly limited to along the 
coast and east of the divide 
north to Hervey Bay. 


It is common in forest and 
woodland areas. This small 
species is usually seen 
hunting for food on tree trunks 
and in leaf litter. 


Observations from iNaturalist 
and ALA show the species has 
been recorded in all states and 
territories, but with few 
observations in Perth. The 
species often favours tall 
grasses and also frequents 
small eucalypt and acacia 
trees. 


This species is most common 
around the grasslands and dry 
mallee country of Victoria and 
South Australia, as well as the 
south-west of Western 
Australia. 





References: 

Aubery, K. (2016) ‘Social media sleuths help identify mystery 
mantis’, The Citizen https:/Avww.thecitizen.org.au/articles/ 
social-media-sleuths-help-identify-mystery-mantis. 
Accessed 28/5/2020. 

Discover and Learn, Australian Museum hittps:// 
australianmuseum.net.au/learn/ 
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Miomantis caffra (Saussure, 1871), ALA https://bie.ala.org.au/ 
species/NZOR-6-1 1647 7#overview 

OzAnimals.com, Australian Wildlife https:/www.ozanimals.com/ 
index.html 

Walker, K. (2015) BowerBird Bugle, no. 30, pp. 1-5. 

Walker, L. & Holwell, G. (2016) ‘Sexual cannibalism in a 
facultative parthenogen: the springbok mantis (Miomantis 
caffra),’ Behavioral Ecology, vol. 27, no. 3, pp. 851-856. 
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Coming events 


Webinars and activities replacing the normal schedule due to the current COVID-19 situation 


June 2020 


2 General Meeting Webinar: Looking for Wildlife in China and Tibet—Richard Loyn 


9 Plant Group Webinar Meeting: Plants of the grasslands of Mt Duneed—Phil Hunter 


18 Bird Group Webinar Meeting: Bellarine's declining and locally extinct bush birds—Barry Lingham 
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